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SECOND  THOUGHTS. 

— ®©<Ss— 


ACT  [.--SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  at  Mrs.  Trapper’s;  Celestina,  Isidora,  and 
Matilda  at  breakfast ;  Celestina  at  a  small  table ,  r.  h., 
with  coffee ,  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  album;  Isidora 
in  the  centre  at  the  breakfast  table ,  her  hair  en  papilotte ,  and 
reading  a  novel ;  Matilda  on  the  l.  h.,  at  a  table  of  knick - 
nacks ,  and  employed  in  making  a  rice  basket ;  all  the  girls  in 
morning  dishabille  ;  an  escritoire  at  the  back  ;  door  in  flat , 
l.  h.  ;  open  window ,  l.  h.  in  fiat  ;  Gibbs  attending.  _ 

Celestina.  (Reading  from  the  Album.) 

“  You  ask  for  your  Album  a  rhyme, 

With  pleasure  I  hear  and  obey, 

Refusal  were  folly  or  crime, 

For  who  to  a  Lady  says  nay  ?” 

Excellent — delightful. 

Isid.  Shall  Gibbs  hand  you  any  more  coffee,  Celeste? 

Cel.  No  more,  I  thank  you — my  poor  dear  Album  has  been 
neglected  above  a  week  ;  I  really  must  obtain  something  new 
for  it  to-day ;  let  me  see,  Mr.  Pegasus  Bray,  the  new  poet,  lias 
promised  me  a  sonnet — Flatterface,  the  miniature-painter,  a 
portrait — and  Mr.  Jabber  is  to  procure  me  the  autograph  of 
the  German  Prince. 

Isid.  How  can  you  be  such  a  nuisance  to  your  friends? — 
You  are  perpetually  begging.  Not  a  painter,  poet,  or  player 
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escapes  you,  without  your  asking  alms.  There  really  should  be 
a  society  established  for  the  suppression  of  Album  Mendicity. 

Matil.  I  wish  Ma’  would  come,  for  my  hands  are  so  full  of 
work,  that  I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin  first.  I’ve  four  rice- 
baskets  to  finish,  three  pen-wipers,  and  two  fly-cages  to  make  ; 
some  fire-grate  papers  to  plan,  and  bead-bracelets  and  tatting 
that  must  be  set  about  immediately. — ( Mrs .  Trapper  heard 
within,  r.  h.  d.,  u.  e.) 

Mrs.  Trapper .  Where’s  my  comb  ? 

Cel.  Ma’  wants  her  comb,  Til. 

Mat.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mrs.  Trap. —  (Within.) — Which  of  you  is  it  that  disturbs 
mv  toilette  in  this  way? 

Enter  Mrs.  Trapper,  r.  h.  d.,  u.  e. 

Mrs.  Trap.  I  desire  you  will  keep  to  your  rooms  in  future 
— and  what  is  this  I  see?  breakfast  about  at  this  late 
hour! — Gibbs,  clear  away  instantly. — (Gibbs  clears  away.) 

Matil.  La,  ma  !  how  cross  you  are. 

Mrs.  Trap.  There  shall  be  an  alteration  here,  I'm  resolved; 
i  will  not  have  so  much  lying  in  bed,  and  so  little  industry. 

Matil.  I’m  sure,ma,  you  can’t  complain  of  my  want  of  in¬ 
dustry  ;  look  at  my  table,  see  how  busy  I  have  been. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Industry,  indeed  !  You  deceive  yourself,  child  ; 
that  is  a  species  of  industry  so  much  like  idleness,  that  I 
scarcely  know  the  difference.  Will  your  talent  for  the  making 
of  pen-wipers  and  rice-baskets  get  you  a  husband  ? 

Matil.  But  they  look  so  pretty  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Pretty  on  a  table — you  should  be  thinking  of  an 
establishment ;  and  if  you  must  have  tables,  let  there  be  some¬ 
thing  substantial  seen  upon  them — plate,  china,  and  glass, 
child,  and  a  husband  to  procure  them  for  you.  And  you, 
Isidora,  for  gracious  sake,  throw  away  that  odious  book  ;  if 
you  will  read,  let  me  see  you  reading  the  human  heart. 
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hid.  How  improper  you  talk,  mother. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Shut  up  your  Album,  Celeste — shut  it  up. 
Miss;  I  must  check  your  pauper  propensities,  or  you  will  be 
voted  a  bore  by  all  persons  of  common  sense.  Give  it  me, 
Miss — don’t  pout.  Isidora,  your  novel — ( opening  it.) — Vil¬ 
lainous  trash.  What,  do  you  mutter?  Gibbs,  remove  that 
trumpery — ( pointing  to  Matilda's  table.) 

Matil.  I  won’t  have  any  thing  touched. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Do  you  hear  what  I  say,  Gibbs? — (Gibbs 
has  removed  the  breakfast  service  during  the  foregoing  dialogue; 
Matilda’s  knick-nacks  are  now  taken  away  ;  Mrs.  Trapper  puts 
the  Album  into  the  escritoire ,  and  throws  the  novel  out  of  the 
window ;  Celeste  pouts  ;  Matilda  sobs  ;  and  Isidora  looks  in¬ 
dignant.) 

Mrs.  Trap. — ( Brings  a  chair  to  the  centre .) — Girls,  I  must 
have  some  serious  talk  with  you,  or  I  clearly  see  that  you  will 
be  lost.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  near  ten  o’clock — ( looking  at 
her  watch) — quite  eleven,  I  declare,  and  you  are  still  en  dis¬ 
habille — ( they  rise.) — Sit  still,  remain  here,  and  listen  to  me, 
for  I  perceive  that  I  must  be  resolute.  Celeste,  do  you  know 
that  you  are  twenty-three  to-morrow? 

Cel.  Yes,  ma, 

.Mrs.  Trap.  And  are  you  aware  that  you  are  still  Miss  Ce- 
lestina  Trapper  ? 

Cel.  Yes,  ma. 

Mrs.  Trap.  And  don’t  you  blush  to  own  it  ? 

Cel.  No,  ma. 

Mrs.  Trap.  But  /  do,  Miss.  What  is  the  whole  business 
of  my  life,  but  a  continual  watchfulness  for  your  welfare  ;  a 
perpetual  striving  to  get  you  well  married — not  only  you, 
Celeste,  but  your  two  sisters — I  am  ashamed  to  see  such  great 
girls  still  depending  upon  a  poor  mother.  There  was  young 
Arlington,  who  called  last  week — I  am  convinced  that  one  of 
you  might  have  secured  him,  if  he  had  been  properly  nursed. 
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Matil.  But  he  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 

Cel.  And  dves  his  hair. 

* 

Isid.  And  has  a  strong  cast  in  his  eyes. 

Mrs .  Trap.  But  he  has  five  thousand  a-year — a  dropsical 
uncle,  and  two  superannuated  aunts — all  rich,  and  he  their 
only  relative.  I  wish  he  had  cast  his  eyes  upon  you — I  could 
cry  with  vexation  when  I  see  the  opportunities  that  you  lose 
every  day,  every  hour  ;  and  if  you  but  knew  my  feelings  when 
any  one  accosts  me  with — ‘  Mrs.  Trapper,  how  d’ye  do? — how’s 
your  family? — any  of  the  girls  married  yet?’  If  you  could 
guess  my  agony,  when  I  reply — *  no.’  Of  course  I  am  obliged 
to  utter  the  word  with  a  smile,  as  though  it  were  of  no 
consequence,  or  to  speak  with  and  expression —  to  mean,  that 
it  is  but  for  the  present  that  I  reply,  ‘  no,' — ( simpering .) — 
Any  of  your  daughters  married  yet  ?  No,  not  yet.  Then  I  come 
home  and  see  the  blank  syllable  engraven  in  all  your  faces !  I 
look  at  you — gaze  at  you — but  every  feature,  every  glance, 
seems  stamped  with — ‘  no, — no  !’ — (bitterly.) 

Cel.  (Crying.) — I’m  sure  I  can’t  seize  a  man  by  the  collar, 
and  say,  ‘  Sir,  you  shall  marry  me  !’ 

Matil.  As  for  me,  I  declare  that  I  spend  every  farthing  of 
my  pocket-money  in  little  presents  for  girls  who  have  brothers 
— one  can’t  do  more. 

Isid.  I  hope  this  treatment  may  not  compel  us  to  marrv 
beneatli  our  situations  in  life. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Don’t  reply  to  me  in  that  manner,  Miss — don’t 
reply  in  that  manner,  or - 

Enter  Gibbs,  l.  d.  f. 

Gibbs.  Mr.  Sudden. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Indeed!  Girls,  how  you  sit!  Do  you  hear 
who  it  is? 

Matil .  Yes;  old  Mr.  Sudden. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Well,  and  are  you  not  ashamed  of  being 
such  figures  ? 
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Matil.  We  don't  mind  him — he’s  nobody. 

Gibbs.  Young  Captain  Stanmore  is  with  him. 

Cel.  Matil.  and  Isid. — (  All  rising  at  once.) — Oh  ! 

Matil.  Don’t  let  him  come  up — ask  him  into  the  parlour, 
Gibbs. 

Mrs.  Trap.  To  your  rooms,  girls — to  your  rooms. — (Ce- 
lestina,  Isidora  and  Matilda  run  off,  l.  h.,  f  e.) 

Mrs.  Trap.  Ask  good  Mr.  Sudden  to  walk  up. 

Gibbs.  He  is  here,  Madam. 

Enter  Sudden,  l.  d.  f.  ;  Gibbs  places  chairs. 

Sud.  (l.  h.) — Good  morning,  Mrs.  Trapper,  good  morning. 
Captain  Stanmore  drove  up  at  the  moment  that  1  entered;  but 
on  informing  him  of  the  urgency  of  my  business  with  you — he 
desires  me  to  sav  that  he  will  call  again.  Gibbs,  walk  mv 
pony  up  and  down  the  road ;  will  you  allow  him  to  attend  to 
it,  my  dear  Madam  ? 

Mrs.  Trap.  (r.  h.) — Certainly. 

Sud.  Walk  him  gently  up  and  down,  Gibbs.  Stop — no — 
on  second  thoughts,  let  him  stand  still.  Gibbs,  if  Captain 
Stanmore  calls  again  before  I  go,  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him. 

Gibbs.  Yes,  Sir. 

Sud.  Very  particularly,  indeed — most  particularly.  Stop — 
and — Gibbs,  I  want  you  to - no, I  don’t.  [ Exit  Gibbs,  c.  d. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Be  seated,  Mr.  Sudden. 

Sud.  No,  thank’ye,  I’ll  stand — I’ve  been  riding — and  would 
rather  stand.  No  I  won’t — on  second  thoughts  I’ll  sit. — 
(He  sits.J — I  have  called  upon  you,  my  dear  Madam,  on  very 
pressing  and  particular  business. 

Mrs  Trap.  Indeed! 

Sud.  Very  particular  business;  the  little  girl  that  I  have 
the  care  of— you  know  her — Mary — she’s  my  torment— -I’ve 
the  finest  opportunity  of  settling  her  in  life. 

Mrs.  Trap.  What !  with  young  Arlington  ? 
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Sud.  The  same. 

Mrs.  Trap.  He  has  great  expectations,  I  hear. 

Sud.  Wonderful  !  wonderful  expectations — besides  excel¬ 
lent  certainties. 

Mrs.  Trap.  (Aside.) — My  stupid  girls — I  know  the  gentle¬ 
man  well,  he  was  very  attentive  to  my  Til.  at  one  time. 

Sud.  But  at  this  moment  he  is  anxious  to  marry  Mary. 

Mrs.  Trap.  And  she - 

Sud.  Has  peremptorily  refused  him. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Refused  him  ! 

Sud.  Obstinately — with  no  reservation — not  a  reluctant 
negative,  with  an  affirmative  sidling  in  at  the  same  time,  and 
whispering,  as  if  it  felt  ashamed  of  itself — but  a  plump,  bold 
and  resolute  no.  Now  I’ve  come  to  you  for  your  advice.  You 
are  a  mother,  and  must  know  how  to  manage  such  a  girl;  I'm 
not  a  father,  and  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  all  such  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Trap.  She  has  an  attachment  elsewhere,  no  doubt. 

Sud.  Of  course. 

Mrs  Trap.  And  a  poor  one,  perhaps  ? 

Sud.  Miserably  poor — a  half-pay  Lieutenant,  with  a  mother 
to  support, 

Mrs.  Trap.  And  no  fortune  ? 

Sud.  Not  a  farthing. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Dreadful. 

Sud.  Horrid!  horrid! 

Mrs.  Trap.  In  such  a  case  you  must  be  firm — vou  must  in¬ 
sist  on  her  marrying  Arlington. 

Sud.  I  will  ;  I’ll  go  and  insist  instantly — I'll  say  you  shall 
marry  him — (going.) — No  I  won’t — I  won’t  be  violent — on 
second  thoughts,  I’ll  conquer  with  kindness. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Try  the  effect  of  a  little  argument — expound 
the  folly  of  mere  love-matches — name  some  instances  that  you 
must  have  met  with,  of  young  people  marrying  without  pros- 
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pects — of  the  bickerings  inseparable  from  poverty— of  the  gra¬ 
dual  subsiding  of  supposed  love  as  wants  increase — speak  of 
the  horrors  of  children  without  food — shade  the  picture  with 
a  prison — heighten  it  with  incidents  of  disgrace  and  beggary, 
and  then  sternly  ask  her  to  disobey  you,  if  she  can — if  she 
dare . 

Sud.  The  very  thing;  I  knew  that  your  advice  would  set 
me  right  On  second  thoughts,  you  might  manage  this  affair 
for  me — eh,  Mrs.  Trapper? 

Mrs.  Trap.  I  can  but  offer  my  counsel  as  a  friend.  1  have 
no  authority  to  school  the  young  lady  in  person. 

Sud.  Authority  ! — Authority  ! — hem — a  thought  strikes  me  ; 
it  shall  be  so.  Mrs.  T.  sits  down  and  listen  to  me ;  don’t  be 
astonished  at  my  proposition  ;  listen,  I  have  lived  alone  too 
long;  I  cannot  control  mv  household;  my  servants  impose 
upon  me  ;  my  ward  rebels  against  me  ;  my  animals  are  refrac¬ 
tory,  even  my  pony  strives  to  throw  me;  there’s  not  a  clock  in 
mv  house  that  strikes  the  hour  correctly  ;  my  windows  won't 
open  ;  my  gates  won’t  shut ;  every  thing  opposes  me— and  I 
am  at  length  convinced  that  I  want  an  active  partner  in  my 
establishment.  Now  I’m  coming  to  the  point: — It’s  a  sudden 
thought  ;  I  had  no  idea  of  it  when  I  entered  this  house  ;  I'm  a 
bachelor,  with  no  experience — no  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Now  you  have  brought  up  a  family,  have  managed  a  husband, 
and  are  now  a  widowr— here’s  my  hand,  accept  it,  and  we’ll  be 
married  instantly — in  half  an  hour,  if  you  please.  I’m  serious 
and  positive — pray  decide,  Madam,  yes  or  no — no  or  yes. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Really,  sir,  you  have  taken  me  by  surprise - 

Sud.  I  know  I  have,  but  I  can’t  help  it ;  all  the  actions  of 
my  life  have  been  surprises;  you  are  astonished,  no  doubt; 
I’m  not — I’m  used  to  myself. 

Mrs.  Trap.  I  have  a  family 

Sud.  So  much  the  better. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Three  girls - 
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Sud.  I’ll  be  a  father  to  them — you  shall  teach  me  the  duties 
of  one. 

Mrs.  Trap.  To  be  sure,  they  will  soon  have  establish¬ 
ments  of  their  own — Celestina  and  Isidoia  are  already  engaged, 
and  Matilda  is  followed  by  a  Marquis — but  really,  Mr.  Sudden, 
your  proposal  is  so  unexpected,  that - 

Sud.  You  doubt  my  sincerity — I’ll  take  an  oath — I’ll  swear 
that  1  am  serious. — (Falling  on  his  knees ,  then  jumping  up 
again.) _ No  I  won’t — second  thoughts — Gibbs!  where’s  Gibbs  ? 

Gibbs — ( Calling.) 

Mrs.  Trap.  Do  you  want  Gibbs  ? 

Sud.  Yes — no.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Mrs.  Trap.  They  are  there,  sir. — ( Pointing  to  them  on  table 
l.  h.,  Sudden  sits  and  writes.) 

Sud.  You  doubt  my  sincerity — ( writing ) — 1  would  not 
insult  you  by  a  security  so  weak  as  a  vow;  no,  there — there, 
madam. — ( Folding  up  a  sheet  of  paper.) — There's  a  written 
promise — take  it. 

Mrs.  Trap.  But  that  will  amount  to  an  acceptance  of  your 
suit. 

Sud.  Don’t  coquette  with  it,  my  dear  madam ;  take  it,  and 
you  are  married  to-morrow. 

Mrs.  Trap.  To-morrow!  So  soon? 

Sud.  I  should  like  our  union  to  take  place  instantly  ;  on 
this  spot — in  this  room;  1  don't  approve  of  delays - 

Mrs.  Trap.  Allow  me  a  few  hours  to  consider. 

Sud.  Procrastination  may  be  fatal  ;  here  is  a  written  pro¬ 
mise ;  a  second  husband  is  between  this  finger  and  thumb — 
secure  him,  madam,  ere  he  changes  his  mind. 

Mrs.  Trap.  ( Suddenly ,  and  aside.) — Changes  his  mind  ! 
True — true — well,  Mr.  Sudden  - 

Sud.  Well,  Mrs.  Trapper  ? — (Smiling.) 

Mrs.  T.  I — I  accept  your  promise. — (Taking  the  paper  and 
perusing  it.) 
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Sud.  Now  ’tis  done — my  fate  is  fixed — to-morrow  at  this 
hour  I  shall  be  a  married  man  ;  remember,  my  dear  madam, 
that  the  management  of  Mary  I  leave  entirely  to  you.  Now  I 
must  think  about  new  furniture — I’ll  run  to  the  upholsterer 
and  order  every  thing  necessary. — (Going. )  No,  I  won’t — I’ll 
tell  him  to  call  on  me — Gibbs! — -( Calling .) — I — let  me  see — 
what  ought  to  be  done  first?  What  ought  to  be  done  first,  my 
dear  madam  ?  Oh  !  of  course  a  kiss,  ha  !  ha  !  excuse  me,  my 
dear  madam,  but  I  cannot  conclude  a  conversation  so  passionate 
and  so  tender  without  the  accustomed  salute. — {She  presents 
her  cheek,  he  gently  kisses  it.) — Gibbs, — (calling) — bring  my 
pony  to  the  door.  Remember,  darling,  to-morrow  at  nine; 
but  1  shall  look  in  this  evening  to  have  a  long  chat,  and  make 
further  arrangements — love  to  the  girls,  tell  them  I  shall  be 
very  good  to  them.  I’ll  take  a  new  house,  there’s  one  to  let 
opposite;  I’ll  step  over  and  settle  for  it — no  I  won’t,  second 
thoughts,  it’s  damp ;  we’ll  go  to  Brighton  ; — no  we  won't,  it’s 
vulgar;  to  Paris,  yes,  Paris,  and  we’ll  set  off  to-morrow;  no, 
not  to-morrow,  next  week — adieu,  my  dear  madam,  I  shall 
look  in  again,  lose  no  time,  prepare  every  necessary — adieu  ! 
adieu! — Gibbs!  Gibbs!  Gibbs!  my  pony!  [Exit  l.  d.  f. 

Mrs.  Trap .  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Well,  this  is  the  most  sudden 
change  in  events  that  ever  occurred  to  me.  I  have  endeavoured 
for  years  to  catch  a  husband  for  my  daughters,  and  I  am  about 
to  be  married  before  them. — (Looking  in  the  glass.) — They 
will  die  with  shame  and  vexation.  I  have  sadly  neglected 
myself  lately,  but  three  tall  girls  make  a  woman  seem  older 
than  she  really  is.  However,  Mr.  Sudden’s  written  promise 
must  be  taken  care  of. — (She  opens  the  escritoire ,  deposits  the 
promise  in  a  drawer ,  and  locks  it ;  Matilda  enters  l.  h.,  dressed.) 

Matil.  Ma’,  I  want  Gibbs  to  get  me  a  pound  of  red  wafers. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Til.,  has  your  white  satin  dress  been  taken 
care  of  ? 

Matil.  Yes,  Ma’  ;  Izzy  has  used  her’s  very  ill;  but  Celeste 
has  been  a  very  good  girl. 
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Mrs.  Trap.  Look  them  out  this  evening,  they  must  be  worn 
to-morrow. 

Matil.  Indeed!  Where  are  we  going  ?  to  a  morning  con¬ 
cert?  a  public  breakfast,  or  where  ? 

Mrs.  Trap.  To  church,  girl. 

Matil.  To-morrow  !  It’s  Saturday. 

Mrs .  Trap.  1  have  found  it  necessary  to  set  you  an  example 
You’ll  see  your  mother  married  to-morrow. 

Matil.  Married!  Married! 

Mrs.  Trap.  ’Tis  true,  child. 

Matil.  To  a  husband? 

Mrs.  Trap.  Of  course. 

Matil.  Oh! — Celeste! — Izzy  ! — Come  here,  both  of  you, 
instantly: 

Enter  Isidora  and  Celestina,  l.  h.,  dressed. 

Matil.  Oh,  Izzy!  Ma’s  going  to  be  married. 

Isid.  Don’t  talk  so  fictitiously. 

Celes  To  be  married  !  Gracious  me,  to  whom  ? 

Mrs.  Trap.  ’Tis  a  truth,  girls,  and  you  must  now  prepare 
for  submission  to  the  control  of  a  father-in-law — I  have  done 
with  you. 

Matil.  {Crying.) — I  never  could  endure  the  thought  of  a 
father-in-law. 

Cel.  I’ll  lead  him  such  a  life. 

Isid.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  ever  to  look  upon  him  as 
a  parent. 

Matil.  But  you  don’t  mean  it,  Ma  ?  You  say  so  to  frighten 
us. 

Mrs.  Trap.  I  am  serious,  girls !  Don’t  you  blush  to  see 
your  poor  mother  take  the  precedence  of  young  girls  like  you ! 
Were  I  of  your  age,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  positive  dis¬ 
grace.  You  little  know  the  struggle  I  have  had  with  myself — 
the  reluctance  with  which  I  accepted  the  earnest  proposal  of 
Mr.  Sudden. 
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Cel.  Mr.  Sudden  ! 

hid.  Mamma! 

Mcitil.  That  fright  !  Well,  I’m  sure  I  thought  that  you  had 
a  better  taste,  Ma. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Taste,  indeed  ! — that  has  been  the  ruin  of  you 
girls — you  look  for  handsome  men  ;  believe  me  they  make  the 
worst  husbands  in  the  world.  Your  handsome  husband  is  never 
safe,  you  are  not  secure  of  him  a  day,  and  though  we  may  have 
as  little  actual  affection  for  him  as  need  be,  yet  every  woman 
possesses  a  certain  jealous  pride  that  will  scarcely  brook  a  rival 
—even  with  a  man  to  whom  she  is  indifferent.  Beauty  in  a  wo¬ 
man  is  expected,  and  is  a  charm,  but  in  a  man — ha!  ha! 
heaven  defend  me  from  a  handsome  man.  Mr.  Sudden  is 
wealthy,  and  that  atones  for  every  external  deficiency. 

Cel.  But  I  can’t  believe  that  you  are  going  to  be  married. 
— (Sobbing.) 

Isid.  (Wiping  her  eyes  with  dignity.) — I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  extraordinary  fact. 

Mat.  1  won’t  believe  it  till  I  see  the  ceremony  concluded. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Well,  well,  girls,  get  on  your  bonnets  and  order 
Gibbs  to  attend  us  ;  I  must  go  shopping ;  you  will  soon  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  told  you.  I  must  send  for 
my  dressmaker,  Miss  Hawkins — my  wardrobe  must  be  looked  to. 
Til,  lay  out  all  my  white  dresses;  but  dry  your  tears,  dry  your 
tears  ;  1  should  be  sorry  to  look  so  miserable  were  either  of 
vou  in  such  a  situation.  Ah  !  I’m  ashamed  of  you. 

[Exit  R.  h.  d.  u  E. 

Jabber.  ^Jabber  heard  without.) — Never  mind,  needn’t  an¬ 
nounce  me,  friend  of  the  family. 

Cel.  Oh  !  this  is  Mr.  Jabber  with  the  autograph - 

Mai  And  my  little  present. 

Ent;r  Jabber,  l.  d.  f. 

Jab.  Ah  !  my  dear  lambs,  how  do  ?  Here  you  all  are;  you 
seem  dull,  but  I’ll  rally  you — now,  Celeste — ( Taking  a  small 
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piece  of  paper  from  a  pocket-book) — here  is  the  autograph  I 
promised  you. 

Cel.  Is  it  the  German  Prince's? 

Jab.  Yes  ;  I  dined  with  his  highness  yesterday,  and  he  was 
so  delighted  with  my  imitation  of  the  German  flute,  that  I 

obtained  his  signature  in  a  moment. 

Cel.  Oh,  delightful!  It  shall  be  mounted  on  a  whole 
sheet;  now  if  I  could  but  obtain  a  hair  of  his  mustachios  to 
gum  on  it. 

Jab.  You  shall  have  it— I  promise  it— I  shall  meet  him  next 
week  ;  I’ll  send  him  to  sleep  with  my  imitation  of  the  humming 
bird,  and  then  to  twitch  one  out  with  my  tweezers.  Til,  I've 
something  for  you — there — a  little  model  of  a  curricle,  made 
out  of  a  card-board,  by  a  child  only  three  years  of  age  ;  that’s 
for  your  table. 

Mat.  ( Taking  it.)— Thankye !  Beautiful  ! 

Jab.  And  Izzy,  there’s  an  uncut  copy  of  the  last  new  novel, 
damp  from  the  press.  Now  an’t  I  a  duck,  don  t  you  all  love  me  ? 

Mat.  We  should  die  without  you. 

Jab.  I  must  leave  you  now — must  run  away — I’ve  more  than 
a  dozen  calls  to  make — do  you  know  that  I’m  invited  to  six 
dinners  to-day— must  go  to  four  of  them,  or  so  many  fellow- 
creatures  will  be  miserable. 

Matil.  You  are  getting  so  clever  and  such  a  diner  out,  that 

I  suppose  we  shall  seldom  see  you, 

Jab.  Bless  you,  I’m  invited  every  where  ;  you  should  hear 
my  French  horn  now  I’ve  so  improved  it. — ( Imitates  the  French 
horn.) — There,  an’t  that  delightful  ? — I  did  that  at  a  party- 
yesterday,  and  received  fourteen  invitation-cards  this  morning  ; 

good  bye _ the  Walkers  dine  at  five,  I  shall  treat  them  with  a 

little  whistling  ;  then  I'm  off  to  the  Smith’s  by  eight,  to  sing 
my  new  song ;  then  I  must  meet  the  Lacy’s  at  nine,  because 
I’ve  promised  them  a  treat. 

Matil.  A  treat ! 

Jab.  My  overture  to  Tancredi — I  whistle  it  divinely,  bless 
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you;  it  was  so  successful  at  Mrs.  Potter’s  last  night  so  ad¬ 
mired— that  when  I  had  finished,  all  the  ladies  were  seized 
with  a  whistling  mania.  Miss  Polter  screw’d  her  mouth  into 
all  imaginable  shapes,  but  couldn’t  get  out  a  note ;  the  two 
Miss  Hobsons  perpetrated  two  asthmatic  sounds  that  set  the 
whole  party  laughing,  and  the  more  every  body  strove  to  whis¬ 
tle,  the  more  every  body  laughed.  I  was  declared  the  most 
entertaining  fellow  in  the  world,  and  was  the  only  feature  of 
the  evening.  But  you  don’t  laugh— you  seem  unhappy— pray 

make  me  your  confidant. 

Mat.  Something’s  going  to  happen  to  Ma. 

Jab.  How  does  she  know  ?  has  she  cast  her  nativity  ? 

Mat.  She’s  forgotten  it— going  to  be  married,  bless  you. 

Jab.  Is  she  !  How  glad  I  am! 

Celest.  Glad  ! 

Jab.  I’ve  just  learnt  the  Bridesmaid  chorus,  with  variations, 
in  imitation  of  the  flageolet,  too  loodle-loodle  loo,  too  loodle. 
loodle  loo — very  apropos,  ’ent  it.  But  who’s  the  chosen  one  ! 

Mai.  That  odious  Mr.  Sudden. 

Jab.  What,  my  friend  Sudden  !  rash,  unfortunate  man 

(aside) _ I  shall  pass  his  house  presently,  and  will  pop  in  upon 

him— poor  Sudden— well,  I  shall  expect  a  brace  of  connubial 

Ccti*  (is* 

Mrs.  Trapper  within — Celeste  !  Matilda!  I  want  you. 

Mat.  There’s  ma  calling  us  ;  good  morning. 

Jab.  Good  morning. 

Mrs.  T.  (within) — Girls,  why  don’t  you  come?  Izzy,  you 
dawdle,  don’t  you  hear  me  ? 

Jab.  She’s  practising  her  upper  notes  already.  Good  bye 
Til— don’t  forget  the  purse  you  promised  me,  and  the  score  of 
«  Una  voce  poco  fa,”  as  I  wish  to  adapt  it  to  my  whistle— 
Goodbye.  [The  girls  go  off  *.  h.  d. 

Jab.  Now  to  practise  my  key  bugle. 

[ Exit  at  back,  imitating  a  key  bugle,  l.  d.  f. 
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SCENE  II. 

An  Apartment  at  Sudden’s. 

Enter  Cecil  and  Mary,  l.  h.  f.  e. 

Cecil.  And  Mr.  Sudden  is  determined  not  to  grant  me  an  in¬ 
terview. 

Mary.  Resolved  not;  I  have  waited  very  patiently  in  the 
hope  of  some  unexpected  change  in  his  obstinacy,  which  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence,  but  on  that  point  he  seems  fixed. 

CecU.  If  he  would  but  listen  to  me,  if  he  would  but  allow 
me  to  explain  my  prospects  of  advancement  in  life,  I  think  it 
might  induce  him  to  alter  his  resolution  respecting  Arlington, 

as  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  is  so  anxious  to  marry  you  to 
that  empty  fellow. 

Enter  Jessy  l.  h.  f.  e. 

Jessy.  Miss,  miss — Master’s  coming  home;  I  have  just  seen 
the  head  of  his  pony  over  the  palings. 

Cecil.  Then  I  will  meet  him. 

Jessy.  Oh,  pray  don’t,  I  shall  get  all  the  blame  for  letting 
you  in. 

CecU.  Then  tell  him,  Jessy,  that  I  urgently  request  one  in¬ 
terview  with  him,— but  one,  as  I  am  about  to  leave  England. 

Jessy.  I’m  sure  it’s  of  no  use— hark ! — he’s  on  the  stairs— 
don  t  let  him  see  you  together;  pray  go  to  your  room,  miss, 
and  Mr.  Cecil  must  try  to  look  as  if  he  had  just  called. 

Cecil.  Promise  to  see  me  this  evening,  Mary. 

Mary.  I  will,  Cecil — I  will. 

Sudden  heard  without ,  l.  h. 

bud.  Jessy!  Jessy!  send  some  one  to  me. 

Jessy.  (To  Mary.)— G o— go. 

Cecil.  Adieu,  dearest,  till  the  evening. 

Mary.  I  shall  remember. 


[Exit  R.  H.  F.  E. 
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Jessy.  Master’s  gone  into  the  parlour,  I’ll  venture  to  de¬ 
liver  your  message.  [Exit  L.  h. 

Cecil.  Common  politeness  must  induce  him  to  grant  me  an 
interview  :  my  appointment  abroad  cannot  detain  me  from  Eng¬ 
land  more  than  two  years,  and  independence  by  that  time  may 
be  within  my  reach.  Yet  to  leave  all  that  I  love — Mary  and 
my  mother, — my  only  relative  in  the  world,  will  indeed  be 
hard;  but  to  remain  here  in  idleness,  and  living  upon  her 
scanty  pittance,  I  will  not,  cannot. 

Enter  Jessy,  l.  h. 

Jessy.  He  won’t  see  you,  Sir. 

Cecil.  Did  you  tell  him  I  was  about  to  leave  England  ? 

Jessy.  He  said  that  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Cecil.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Jessy.  Still  in  the  parlour. 

Cecil.  I’ll  demand  an  interview.  [Crosses  to  l.  h. 

Jessy.  Oh,  pray  don’t. 

Cecil.  I  will,  Jessy — I  am  desperate  now,  and  he  must  and 
shall  see  me.  [Exit  l.  h. 

Jessy.  There  will  certainly  be  a  disturbance  in  the  house, 
for  my  master  seems  in  such  a  state  of  trepidation,  and  so  very 
contrary,  that  I  know  its  dangerous  to  go  near  him. 

Sudden  without ,  i.  h. 

Sud.  John  !  Jessy  ! — Why  have  you  let  this  man  in  ?  I’ll 
not  see  him— -I’ll  not  see  him. 

Enter  Sudden  in  haste,  l.  h. 

Sud.  An  ill-mannered  ruffian,  to  dare  to  tap  at  my  parlour 
door — turn  him  out,  John!  didn’t  I  tell  you  that  I  would  not 
see  that  man?  Go  about  your  business — (To  Jessy. ) — I  dis¬ 
charge  you— Go — go.  No,  don’t — stop  ;  on  second  thoughts 
you  shall  stay;  a  mistress  is  coming  here  to  manage  you  all, 
she'll  make  you  look  about  you,  I  warrant  me.  A  fellow,  to 
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dare  to  attempt  to  thrust  himself  into  my  presence — i  didn’t 
see  him  though — no — I  shut  my  eyes,  for  I  guess’d  who  it  was; 
never  mind,  only  let  him  call  to-morrow,  and  Mrs.  Sudden 
shall  be  set  upon  him.  Go  to  your  work — no,  go  to  Mary, 
tell  her  to  come  here. 

Jessy.  Yes,  Sir.  [ Exit  r.  h. 

Sud.  I’ve  done  very  well  in  proposing  to  Mrs.  Trapper — 
she'll  manage  them ;  my  authority  is  laughed  at  here,  I  see 
that  clear  enough. 

Enter  Mary  and  Jessy,  r.  h.,  Jessy  crosses  to  l.  h.  and  exit. 

Snd.  Oh,  you  are  come!  now  listen — You  won’t  marry 
Arlington  ? 

Mary.  Never,  Sir. 

Snd.  Because  you  have  formed  an  attachment  to  this  fellow 
Cecil  ; — that’s  his  name,  I  believe. 

Mary.  I  confess  that  I  have,  Sir. 

Sud.  And  you  met  him  at  one  of  Mr.  Malthus’s  lectures,  eh  ? 

Mary.  I  did,  Sir. 

Sud.  He  has  no  money  ? 

Mary.  None,  Sir. 

Sud.  And  no  relations? 

Mary.  But  a  mother,  Sir. 

Sud.  And  she  lives  upon  a  small  annuity  ? 

Mary.  So  I  am  informed. 

Sud.  And  you  would  marry  him,  eh  !  simpleton  ? 

Mary.  Yes,  Sir. 

Sud.  But  you  shan’t ;  my  respect  for  the  memory  of  your 
father  will  not  allow  me  to  see  you  so  sacrificed. 

Enter  Jessy,  l.  h. 

Jessy.  Mr.  Jabber,  Sir.  [ Exit  l.  h. 

Sud.  Tell  him  to  walk  up.  Mary,  leave  the  room — no — 
stay  where  you  are — You  must  listen  to  a  most  important  dis¬ 
closure  that  will  materially  alter  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
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Enter  Jabber,  l.  h. 

Jab.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  good  morning — I’ve  heard  the 
news — have  just  left  the  T’s.,  and  have  been  informed  of  the 
coming  event — 

Sud.  Which  had  not  the  slightest  shadow  cast  before  ;  for  1 
didn’t  dream  of  it  an  hour  ago  ;  I'm  a  bold  man,  eh !  to  live  a 
bachelor  fifty  years,  and  then  to  venture  on  matrimony. 

Mary.  Matrimony  ! 

Sud.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  shall  be  married  in  the  morning. 

Mary.  Indeed  ! 

Sud.  Your  obstinacy  has  compelled  me  to  take  a  wife  to 
manage  you ;  after  this  day,  I  shall  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 

with  vou. 

•» 

Jab.  Excuse  me ;  if  you  find  the  management  of  a  young 
lady  such  a  matter  of  difficulty,  what  must  the  control  of  a 
wife  be? 

Sud.  Urn!— Ha  ! — true  ;  Mary,  go  to  your  room — Go. 

[Exit  Mary,  r.  h. 

Sud.  Jabber,  you  know  the  world;  I  don’t;  do  you  think  the 
management  of  a  wife  at  all  troublesome  ? 

Jab.  That  entirely  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
lady.  Now  Mrs.  Trapper - - 

Sud.  Is  an  experienced  woman. 

Jab.  And  has  had  one  husband. 

Sud.  Who  died  in  America,  I  believe— six  or  seven  years 
ago. 

Jab.  So  it  is  said. 

Sud.  W’hat  caused  his  death,  I  wonder? 

Jab.  Now  you  ask  a  very  delicate  question. 

Sud.  Bless  me  ! 

Jab.  I  dined  yesterday  at  the  table  of  an  American  member 
of  Congress,  whose  heart  I  won  by  whistling  Yankee  doodle 
in  four  flats. 
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Sud.  Well? 

Jab.  A  gentleman  was  present  who  knew  the  late  Mr.  Trap¬ 
per,  and  when  I  mentioned  the  widow,  he  shook  his  head. 

Sud.  That  was  strange. 

Jab.  He  hinted — Observe,  I  do  not  assert  it,  I  merely  re¬ 
peat  what  this  gentleman  hinted. 

Sud.  What  did  he  hint  ? 

Jab.  That  the  late  Mr.  T.  died  very  strangely. 

Sad.  What! 

Jab.  After  tasting  some  Sangaree  of  very  peculiar  ap¬ 
pearance — 

Sud.  You  don’t  mean  to  say - 

Jab.  I  mean  to  say  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  poi¬ 
soned. 

Sud.  By  whom  ? 

Jab.  His  wife. 

Sud.  ( Horrified .) — Lord  !  is  that  a  fact  ? 

Jab.  I  don’t  say  that  it  is. 

Sud.  But  it’s  a  supposition. 

Jab.  Decidedly  so. 

Sud.  And  this  is  the  woman  that  I  have  promised  to  marry  ! 
Oh,  my  dear  friend,  your  call  this  morning  has  perhaps  saved 
my  life;  if  she  poisoned  her  first  husband  with  sangaree,  her 
second  she  might  dose  with  arsenic — I’ll  break  off  the  match  ; 
— she’s  a  female  Blue  Beard. 

Enter  Jessy,  l.  h. 

Jessy.  Here’s  a  caravan  of  furniture  at  the  door,  Sir. 

Sud.  Tell  them  to  take  it  back  again. 

Jessy.  And  the  upholsterer  is  waiting  to  measure  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  house  you  have  taken,  for  curtains. 

Sud.  Tell  him,  on  second  thoughts,  I  don’t  want  them. 

Jessy.  Two  pier  glasses  and  a  piano-forte  are  come  in,  Sir. 

Sud.  You  see — you  see,  how  much  in  earnest  I  have  been. 
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But  as  the  furniture  has  arrived,  I  suppose  I  must  keep  it. 
Jessy,  tell  them  to  carry  it  into  the  new  house — ( Exit  Jessy, 
l.  h.J — I  must  have  a  sale  next  week.  “To  be  sold  by  auc¬ 
tion,  the  furniture  of  a  gentleman  who  expected  to  have  been 
married !’’ — No,  1  won’t  sell  it — second  thoughts,  the  house 
shall  be  let  furnished  :  What  shall  I  do  ?  My  dear  friend,  you 
must  go  to  Mrs.  Trapper’s,  and  tell  her  I’ve  run  away— no,  don’t, 
say  I’m  poisoned  ;  and  mark !  if  the  news  has  any  effect  on  her  ; 
you  may  say  with  sangaree,  if  you  choose;  sting  her  consci¬ 
ence — sting  her  conscience;  on  second  thoughts,  I’ll  go  my¬ 
self — I’ll  brave  it  like  a  man.  Jabber,  we’ll  go  together ; 
we’ll  sting  her  to  the  quick ;  take  my  arm — lucky  escape,  all 
owing  to  my  second  thoughts;  the  moment  you  mentioned  the 
trouble  of  managing  a  wife,  the  truth  of  your  observation  in¬ 
stantly  struck  me.  Come — come,  we’ll  sting  her — we’ll  probe 
her ;  now  for  it,  let’s  walk  there  coolly — no,  stop — we’ll  run. 

[Exit,  dragging  Jabber  off  r.  h.,  f.  e. 


SCENE  III. 

Mrs.  Trapper’s  as  before. 

Mrs.  Trapper  discovered  r.  with  Miss  Hawkins,  a  dress-maker , 
fitting  on  a  white  dress;  paper  patterns,  fyc.  lying  about. — 
Celestina,  Isidore,  and  Matilda  at  work  on  white  dresses 
at  a  table,  l.  h.  ;  a  bonnet-maker  seated  r.  h.  table  at  work 
on  a  bonnet.  A  large  white  bonnet  elegantly  finished  on  a 
chair  near  the  centre. 

Mrs .  T.  Be  certain,  Miss  Hawkins,  to  make  the  body  with  a 
narrow  back,  and  I  think  that  double  plaits  are  the  most  be¬ 
coming. 

Miss  H.  They  are,  Ma’am. 

Mrs.  T.  Ah !  it  makes  me  sigh  when  I  look  at  myself ; 
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what  a  change  in  my  figure  since  I  was  fitted  for  my  last 
wedding  dress.  I  was  then  but  sixteen;  would  you  think, 
Miss  Hawkins,  to  look  at  me,  that  my  eldest  daughter  is 
twenty-three. 

Miss  H.  Shouldn’t  have  thought  it,  really. 

Mat.  La,  ma!  how  you  expose  people. 

Mrs.  T.  ( Looking  at  her  bonnet  on  the  chair.) — I  like  my 
bonnet  amazingly,  but  pray  get  on,  and  I  trust  that  the  extra 
hands  will  arrive  presently,  or  we  shall  never  be  ready  in  time. 
Come,  girls,  don't  be  idle — get  on  with  your  dresses — Miss 
Hawkins,  let  me  look  at  the  piping  ;  I  must  assist  you,  I  see. — 
(Mrs.  Trapper  sits  down  r.  of  r.  h.  table ,  and  takes  up  some  of 
the  work ;  Jabber  heard  without  blowing  the  French  horn.) 

Mat.  Ah,  there’s  Mr.  Jabber  come  back  again, 

Mrs.  T.  He  must  not  come  in  here,  to  hinder  us;  run,  Til, 
and  tell  him  we  are  engaged. 

Enter  Jabber  at  back ,  l.  d.  f. 

Jab.  Excuse  my  rushing  in — (looking  about  him) — what 
preparations  !  He  !  he  !  he  !  fine  after-dinner  story  to  be  made 
of  this — (aside.) 

Mat.  My  dear  Mr.  Jabber,  you  really  must  not  come  here  to 
teaze  us  now — you  see  how  very  busy  we  are — go  and  annoy 
some  one  else 

Jab.  I  am  merely  an  avant  courier.  Mrs.  T.,  your  friend  is 
at  the  door,  Mr.  Sudden. 

Mrs.  T.  I  didn’t  expect  him  till  the  evening.  Til,  show 
Mr.  Sudden  into  the  drawing  room — really  you  men  must  not 
come  in  here. — (Mr.  Sudden  appears  at  the  back ,  l.  d.  f.  ;  he 
stops  and  looks  at  the  preparations  with  dismay ,  then  wdlks 
down  grave  and  perplexed.) — You  are  a  bad  man,  Mr.  Sudden, 
a  lady’s  work-room  should  not  be  intruded  upon. 

Sud.  What  is  all  this  ? — (looking  at  the  dresses.) 

Mrs.  T.  Nothing  that  concerns  you. 
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Sud,  (Aside.) — I’ll  take  good  care  that  it  sha’n’t. 

Mrs.  T.  Dear  Til,  show  Mr.  Sudden  into  the  drawing-room. 

Sud.  Presently — presently.  Jabber  —  (beckoning  him)  — 

how  busy  they  are. 

Jab.  (l.  h.) — But  their  industry  will  soon  receive  a  check. 

Sud.  You  break  the  ice! 

Jab.  I — Oh,  no,  no — I’m  the  friend  of  both  parties,  you 
know — I  can  merely  be  a  looker  on — don’t  wish  to  offend. 

Mrs.  T.  What  are  you  men  whispering  ?  very  rude,  I’m 
sure. 

Jab.  Begin,  begin — ( aside  to  Sudden) — while  I  chat  with 
the  girls. — (  Jabber  goes  to  the  girls  and  affects  attention  to  them, 
but  at  the  same  time  watching  Sudden,  who  approaches  Mrs. 
Trapper  .) 

Sud,  Hem  !  hem  ! 

Mrs .  T.  Have  you  a  cold,  Mr.  Sudden  ? 

Sud.  I  have,  madam — but  I  shall  be  better  to-morrow. 

Mrs.  T.  I  hope  so — we  must  take  care  of  you. 

Sud.  I  thank  you,  I’d  rather  take  care  of  myself.  Jabber  ! 

Jab.  Eh  ? 

Sud.  Did  you  ever  taste  sangaree  ? — (fixing  his  eyes  upon 
Mrs.  Trapper.) 

Jab.  Once. 

Sud.  How  did  it  agree  with  you  ? 

Jab.  Very  well  indeed. 

Sud.  But  then  you  had  it  unadulterated. 

Mrs.  T.  Oh  ! — (uttering  a  faint  shriek.) 

Sud.  Ha  \— (aside) — There’s  an  effect. 

Mrs.  T.  Oh !  Pve  pricked  my  finger  to  the  bone. 

Sud.  ’Tis  conscience,  conscience. — (aside.) 

Mrs.  T.  Well,  sir,  yon  don't  seem  to  betray  any  emotion  at 
my  accident. 

Sud.  I  have  none  to  betray,  madam. 
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Mrs.  T.  ( Putting  down  her  work.}— -Bless  rne,  what’s  the 
matter  with  you  ?  you  appear  agitated,  and  singular. 

Sud.  I  am — aye,  put  away  your  work — put  away  your  work, 
girls,  drop  your  needles,  and  listen  to  me.  Mrs.  Trapper — 
I  must,  I  will  be  firm — in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart  I  offered 
you  my  hand,  which  you  accepted;  on  second  thoughts,  I  have 
changed  my  mind,  am  here  to  request  it  back  again,  and  to  put 
aside  the  marriage. 

Mrs.  Trap.  ( Starting  up.) — Sir! — ( The  girls  drop  their 
work;  the  dress-makers  do  the  same,  the  whole  groupe  express 
amazement .) 

Sud.  ( Starting  from  Mrs.  Trapper.)— What  eyes!  the 
glare  of  a  tigress  is  upon  me — I’m  now  convinced  of  the 
suspicion—  there’s  murder  in  her  glance. 

Mrs.  Trap.  (Advancing  to  him  with  dignity.) — Mr.  Sudden  ! 
Jab.  Now  let  me  settle  this  little  affair ;  don’t  quarrel  for 
Heaven’s  sake  ;  my  dear  girls,  don’t  be  agitated. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Silence,  fool. 

Jab.  Oh,  lord ! 

Sud.  She’ll  stab  me— I’m  sure  she  will.— {Edging  away 
from  her.) 

Mrs.  Trap.  I  hope,  sir,  'you  do  not  take  me  for  a  weak 
and  foolish  girl. 

Sud.  I  don’t,  indeed. 

Mrs.  Trap.  Tm  not  to  be  deceived,  sir ;  I'm  not  to  bo  turned 
round  your  finger— I’ve  had  too  much  experience,  sir,  and  I 
dare  you  to  trifle  with  me  ;  but  I’m  going  too  far,— (smiling) 
you  are  joking,  my  dear  Mr.  Sudden ;  you  must  be  joking- 
very  cruel  of  you  though_very-I  knew  that  vou  were  joking, 
ha  !  ha  !  but  I  forgive  you,  I  forgive  you.  However,  I  think 
that  you  might  have  spared  my  feelings, —f sobbing 

but  a  jest— it  was  a  very  wanton  one  You’ll  excuse  me. 

I  am  but  a  woman,  and  we  are  all  sensitive. 
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Jab.  ( Aside  to  Sudden.) — She  can’t  think  that  you  are  in 
earnest;  strike  the  finishing  blow  at  once — the  Coup  de  grace. 

Sud.  I  will.  Madam!  I  am  in  earnest — I  do  not  mean  to 
marry  you. 

Jab.  ( Aside  to  Sudden) — Bravo  !  well  done. 

Mrs.  Trap.  ( Runs  to  the  Escritoire,  tears  it  open ,  and  comes 
down  again  with  Sudden’s  written  promise  in  her  hand.) — Then 
look  at  this,  sir,  and  tremble ;  there’s  law  to  be  had — and  you 
shall  not  make  me  look  little  in  the  eyes  of  my  girls,  without 

dearly  paying  for  it - look,  sir,  look! — ( Holding  up  the 

promise  in  triumph.) 

Sud.  Ah  !  there’ll  be  an  action  for  breach  of  promise. — 
( He  falls  into  the  chair  on  which  the  wedding  bonnet  is  lying  ; 
the  girls  scream.  Mrs.  Trapper  stands  in  an  attitude  pointing 
to  the  paper.) 


END  OF  FIRST  ACT. 
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ACT  II.— SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Sudden’s. 

Table,  with  a  writing-desk  upon  it,  u.  e.  r.  h.  ;  in  a  drawer  of 
the  desk  is  a  check  book,  pens,  ink,  8fc.  on  table;  am  easy 
chair  in  the  centre  of  the  stage ,  l.  of  table  *  Sudden  is  dis¬ 
covered  standing  to  have  his  coat  brushed  by  Jessy  ;  his  stick 
and  gloves  are  on  the  table,  r.  h. 

bud.  Be  quick  Jessy,  be  quick,  and  don’t  knock  me  about 
so  ;  you  women  are  the  awkwardest  creatures  at  brushing  coats, 
you  make  one  s  elbows  and  angles  black  and  blue,  and  grind 
the  brush  into  the  cloth  as  if  you  were  scouring  a  staircase — 
have  you  done? 

Jessy.  Yes,  Sir. 

Sud.  What  is  it  o'clock  ? 

Jessy.  Half-past  eleven,  Sir. 

Sud.  So  late! — I  ought  to  have  been  at  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  an  hour  ago  ;  my  counsel  assured  me  that  the  cause 
would  come  on  this  morning;  bless  me,  how  I  shall  tremble 
when  1  take  up  the  paper  to-morrow — “Trapper  versus  Sud¬ 
den.  This  was  an  action  for  breach  of  promise.”  I  have 
one  consolation,  I  have  written  no  letters  ;  there  will  be  no 
amaton  epistles  for  the  court,  and  the  young  barristers  to  grin 
at— no  “  darling  ducks"’  and  “  dearest  and  loveliest  of  wo¬ 
men”  to  be  brought  against  me.  Jessy,  I’m  going  to  the  court _ 

to  Westminster  Hall;  no  Im  not,  on  second  thoughts  I’ll  stay 
at  home ;  should  the  verdict  be  against  me  I  shall  be  laughed 
at  I  won  t  go,  I  11  stay  at  home  ;  Jessy,  bring  me  my  morn- 
ing  go \\n  ( Exit  Jessy,  l.  h.) — I  ll  await  my  sentence  with 

«he  stoicism  of  a  Cato — ( Re-enter  Jessy  with  a  morning-gown 
and  slippers.)  Take  off  my  coat,  Jessy —  (she  takes  it  off. )— 
Mv  gown,  I  don’t  want  my  slippers — my  easy  chair — (Jessy 
wheels  forward  the  easy  chair,  Sudden  puts  on  his  morning - 
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gown  and  sits.) — There  ;  now  I’ll  sit  here  in  calm  expecta¬ 
tion—^  double  knock ,  l.  hJ— There’s  a  knock  at  the  door, 
perhaps  some  one  from  the  court ;  open  it  Jessy,  fl)  run 
fjEssY  runs  off  l.  h.  s.  e .) — It  must  be  some  one  from  W  est 

minster  Hall. 

Jabber  heard  without,  l.  h. 

Jab.  Sudden!  Mr.  Sudden! 

Sud.  ’Tis  Jabber,  he  is  the  bearer  of  my  fate;  but  I'll  not 
appear  anxious— a  little  indifference  will  become  me.  Come 
in,  my  dear  boy  .—(He  lolls  in  the  chair  whistling ,  and  affecting 
indifference .) 

Enter  Jabber,  l.  h. 

Jab.  Ah,  my  dear  friend. 

Sud.  Well !  well !  what  news  ?  how  are  the  funds  ?  any 
novelty  in  the  musical  world? 

Jab.  This  indifference  is  put  on.— (With  equal  indifference.) 
Any  novelty  ?  a  great  one— an  extraordinary  one.  I’ve  learnt 
to  execute  an  overture  upon  my  chin ;  I  sent  a  party  into 
extacies  with  it  last  night.  The  Tilbury’s  had  a  squeeze-I 
was  there  ;  a  singer  from  the  opera  was  attempting  to  amuse 
the  compauy,  she  perpetrated  ascena  which  nobody  understood 

— though  every  body  applauded. 

Sud.  Yes,  yes,  very  proper  ;  people  should  applaud  when 

they  can’t  understand  ;  if  one  didn't  it  would  amount  to  a 
confession  of  ignorance. 

Jab.  But  when  I  volunteered  my  novelty  there  was  a  dead 
silence  ;  the  astonishment  of  the  company  as  I  doubled  my 
fists  and  pummelled  my  chin,  at  the  same  time  producing  the 
most  wonderful  sounds,  was  indeed  pretty  to  behold ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  the  shout  that  followed  was  so  spontaneous, 
the  gush  of  extacy  was  so  sudden,  and  rushing  as  it  were, 
that  it  extinguished  all  the  chandeliers  then  there  were 
screamings,  faintings,  and  a  confusion  so  new  and  delightful, 
that  when  the  lights  were  restored,  I  received  nearly  one  hun- 
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(ired  verbal  and  pressing  dinner  invitations.  Indeed,  this 
morning,  I  was  actually  stopped  in  the  streets  by  ado*zen  foot¬ 
men  on  my  way  to  Westminster  Hall. 

Sud.  ( Starting  up.) — Ha !  then  you  have  been  there _ 

Jab.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  I  had? 

Sud.  No. 


Jah-  Dldn,t  I  tell  you  that  your  cause  was  on  when  I  entered 
the  court  ? 

Sud.  No. 

Jab.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  you  had  lost  it  ? 

Sud.  No. 

Jab.  And  that  the  verdict  was  agains*  you — damages  two 
thousand  pounds? 

Sud.  No. — ( Falling  in  his  chair) 

Jab.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  all  this  ? 

Sud.  Two  thousand  pound  damages  ! 

Jab.  Your  counsel  threw  up  his  brief. 

Sud.  Without  touching  upon  the  sangaree  point  ? 

Jab.  Never  mentioned  it. 

Sud.  But  that  was  mv  defence— my  defence.  My  counsel 
is  a  fool— a  brainless  ass!  I’ll  run  to  the  court  and  horsewhip 

him.  Come,  my  friend,  I’ll  horsewhip  him — No  I  won’t _ 

second  thoughts,  lie's  a  lawyer — assault  and  battery. 

Jab.  And  another  action. 

Sud.  True.— (Running  to  his  desk.)— Where’s  my  check 
book  ?  Two  thousand  pounds  damages !— I’ll  pay  them  at 
once,  and  have  done  with  Mrs.  Trapper  for  ever.  You  shall 
take  the  money  to  the  lawyer’s  instantly—  instantly.  I'll  pay 
it  at  once  and  forget  it. — ( Writing  a  check.) 

Jab.  Pay  it— pay  it  certainly,  ’tis  best  to  rid  oneself  of  such 
unpleasantries  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sud.  (Tearing  a  check  out  of  the  book.)— Here’s  the  check; 
no  I  wont— I'll  not  pay  till  I’m  obliged— Mrs.  Trapper 
sha.ll  not  get  money  so  easily— I'll  resort  to  every  legal  shift 
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to  avoid  paying — I’ll  harass  her,  teaze  her,  kill  her  if  I  can! 
It  will  be  revenge,  won’t  it,  my  friend  ?  Revenge  ! 

Jab.  Don’t  pay,  don’t  pay;  I  approve  of  your  resolution — 
don’t  pay. 

Sud.  Never!  I’ll  die  in  a  prison  first  ;  I’ll  tell  Gibbs  to  lock 
up  the  house,  and  then  I’ll  bid  the  law  defiance — Gibbs !  Gibbs ! 

Jab.  You  have  hired  Gibbs,  I  hear! 

Sad.  I  have ;  Mrs.  Trapper  dismissed  him  a  fortnight  ago  ; 
I  took  him  instantly,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  information 
that  might  have  assisted  my  cause,  but  the  fellow  was  too  sly 
and  close — Gibbs  !  Gibbs. 

Enter  Jessy,  l.  h. 

Jessy.  Gibbs  has  not  been  home  all  night,  Sir. 

Sud.  Cunning  fellow,  thought  he  would  be  subpoena’d,  I 
suppose.  If  he  returns  I’ll  discharge  him. 

Jessy.  Mr.  Hudson  is  below. 

Sud.  Ask  him  up — no  don't — I’ll  go  down  to  him — I’ll  be 
with  him  instantly — I’ve  let  the  house.  [Exit  Jessy  l.  h. 

Jab .  What  house  ? 

Sud.  The  one  that  I  engaged  and  furnished  six  weeks  ago, 
when  I  thought  to  be  married  ;  I’ve  let  it,  furniture  and  all  to 
a  Mr.  Hudson,  so  that’s  off  my  mind. 

Jab.  To  a  respectable  tenant,  I  hope. 

Sud.  Very. — He  keeps  a  horse  and  gig. 

Jab.  Then  he  must  be  respectable. 

Sud.  And  has  but  lately  arrived  from  one  of  our  colonies 
with  a  black  servant,  and  finds  his  own  plate. 

Re-enter  Jessy  with  a  letter. 

Jessy.  Mr.  Hudson  was  in  great  haste,  Sir,  and  was  obliged 
to  go  immediately,  but  he  will  return  this  evening  to  pay  a 
half  year's  rent  in  advance,  and  take  possession. 

Sud.  Very  well!  is  that  letter  for  me? 

Jessy.  (Giving  it.) — Yes,  Sir.  [ Exit  Jessy  l.  h- 

Sud.  ( Opening  the  letter.) — What’s  this  ?  Bless  me  !  sharp 
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work  ;  the  lawyer’s  bill —  he  may  send  it,  ’twill  never  be  paid — 
I’ll  run  away.  An  excellent  thought ;  I’ll  be  off  at  once,  I’ll 
leave  England — Jessy! — ( calling ) — pack  up  my  wardrobe. — 
Adieu  my  friend,  I’ll  embark  this  very  night,  I’ll  leave  my 
native  land  for  ever,  but  don’t  breathe  a  syllable  of  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  a  soul. 

Jab.  Not  a  word  shall  escape  me — (aside) — except  to  Mrs. 
Iiapper.  Ill  run  and  tell  her  instantly.  Farewell  my  dear 
fiiend,  I  dine  out  to-day,  but  the  moment  that  I  have  said 
something  clever  after  dinner,  I  shall  make  an  effective  exit 
from  the  room  and  come  to  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  require 
all  my  advice  and  assistance,  and  as  for  Mrs,  Trapper — 

Sud.  Let  her  get  her  damages  if  she  can. 

Jab.  Perfectly  right. 

&ud.  I  shall  leave  England  this  evening  for  ever. 

Jab.  Perfectly  right. 

bud.  And  you  shall  never  hear  of  me  again. 

Jab.  Never ! 

bud.  Never!  I’ll  join  some  savage;  tribe  civilized  life  is 
not  formed  for  me;  I’ll  be  a  chief  of  a  wandering  race,  a 
Bedouin  Arab,  or  a  Sachem. 

Jab.  Then  what  is  to  become  of  your  ward  Mary  ? 

Sud.  I’ll  marry  her  to  somebody  on  the  road. 

Jab.  She  has  lost  Arlington. 

Sud.  Yes,  she  rejected  him,  but  I  would’nt  annoy  the  girl ; 

on  second  thoughts  I  said  that  she  should  not  marry  him _ 

never  should  marry  him. 

Jab.  And  then  he  transferred  his  affections  to  Mrs.  Trap¬ 
per's  daughter  Isidore,  and  they  are  married  1  understand. 

Sud.  Of  course;  I  revealed  Arlington’s  prospects  to  the 
mother,  and  he  was  caught ;  how  was  l.e  to  escape  ?  how  can 
any  one  escape  that  woman’s  lures?  Old  bird  as  1  am ,my 

wings  have  been  cropped  you  see.  Pray  call  here  when  you 
have  dined. 
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Jab.  Certainly.  Adieu !  The  moment  you  leave  England  I 
intend  secluding  myself  from  the  world  ;  a  man  whose  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  the  great  creature  of  society,  must  not  make  him¬ 
self  too  common,  he  must  disappoint  his  friends  now  and  then  ; 
he  must  be  enquired  for  and  fretted  after,  or  his  popularity 
cannot  last ;  besides,  I  am  about  to  dip  into  futurity,  I’m  pre¬ 
paring  myself  to  become  a  double  sighted  youth,  j 

Sud.  By  drinking  your  six  bottles  I  suppose. 

Jab.  That's  one  way  to  get  a  double  sight  certainly,  but 
this  is  a  mysterious  acquirement.  I  shall  close  my  eyes  and 
tell  every  body  of  their  fates — womb  of  time — mystic  events — 
all  that  will  happen — Hush  !  not  a  word — Adieu,  adieu,  adieu. 
Now  for  Mrs.  Trapper.  [ Aside  and  exit  l.  h. 

Enter  Mary,  r.  h. 

Sud.  Mary,  my  dear,  I  leave  England  to-night — so  pack  up. 

Mary.  Indeed  ;  Cecil  also  departs  for  India  this  evening, 
and  again  respectfully  requests  an  interview. 

Sud.  I  won’t  see  him — he  is  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortunes 
— had  you  never  encouraged  him  I  had  not  gone  to  Mrs.  Trap¬ 
per  for  advice.  I  won’t  see  him — keep  him  from  me — my 
temper  will  not  allow  me  to  meet  him — yes  it  will ,  it  must , 
it  shall — second  thoughts — I  will  see  him  ;  where  is  he  ?  He 
Attsbeen  abroad  you  say;  very  well,  we’ll  all  go  together — take 
my  arm — I’ll  see  him — and  then  for  India.  Seringapatam ! 
Timbuctoo  !  Central  Africa !  Arabia  !  any  where  where  there 
are  no  Mrs.  Trapper’s.  Come,  come. 

[ Exit  dragging  Mary  off,  l.  h. 


SCENE  II. 

A  Room  at  Mrs.  Trapper’s. 

Enter  Mrs.  Trapper  r.  h.  ;  followed  by  Matilda,  who  is  meanly 

dressed. 

Mrs.  T.  Sit  down — (placing  a  chair) — dry  your  tears, 
crying  will  not  better  your  situation. — ( They  sit.) — That  I 
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should  have  lived  to  see  this  ;  that  a  daughter  of  mine  should 
have  been  be  so  weak  and  senseless.  What  is  this  person  that 
you  have  married  ? 

Mat.  A  miniature  painter. 

Mrs.  T.  Indeed  !  the  repeated  sittings  for  your  paltry  por¬ 
trait  are  now  accounted  for,  and  a  wretched  affair  it  was  when 
finished.  Could  not  your  taste  tell  you  that  so  miserable  an 
artist  must  be  a  beggar  ?  but  he  was  handsome,  and  you  married 
him  without  consulting  your  mother? 

Mat  What  was  I  to  do  ?  you  know  ma,  that  you  were 
always  scolding  me  for  not  getting  a  husband. 

Mi’s.  T,  You  should  have  secured  a  man  that  could  have 
supported  you,  but  the  consequence  of  your  folly  is  already 
apparent  you  have  been  married  scarcely  a  month,  and  you 
tell  me  that  your  best  dresses  have  been  made  away  with,  your 
trinkets  sold - 

Mat.  From  the  respectable  manner  in  which  we  lived,  my 
husband  thought  that  he  could  always  reckon  upon  assistance 
from  my  friends. 

Mrs.  T.  What  assistance  can  you  expect  from  your  poor 
mother?  ’Tis  true  that  the  verdict  I  have  obtained  against 
Mr.  Sudden  will  greatly  aid  me,  but  the  education  of  you  girls 
has  greatly  involved  me,  every  shilling  is  promised  to  my  cre¬ 
ditors.  You  know,  Matilda,  that  when  your  father  left  me  in 
America  I  had  but  a  small  annuity  ;  that  when  I  heard  of  his 
death,  you  are  well  aware  of  the  disappointment  I  experienced 
on  looking  into  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  which  compelled 
me  to  return  to  England  in  the  hope  of  seeing  my  girls  well 
married ;  this  hope  you  have  helped  to  destroy — though  I  am 
proud  to  add  that  your  sister,  Isidora,  has  not  suffered  my  pre¬ 
cepts  to  be  lost  upon  her— she  has  married  nobly,  is  now  the 
mistress  of  an  elegant  establishment,  has  her  carriage,  her 

servants,  and  is  the  pride  of  her  anxious  mother— whilst 
you - 
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Enter  George,  l.  h. 

George.  Mrs.  Arlington. — ( Matilda  rises.) 

[ Exit  George,  l.  h. 

.Mrs.  T.  Don’t  stir,  child — don’t  stir — you  need  not  shrink 
from  meeting  your  sister — stay  where  you  are — you  must  ex¬ 
pect  a  punishment  for  your  folly. 

Enter  Isidora,  splendidly  dressed ,  l.  h. 

Isid.  Mamma,  how  d’ye  do? — (Mrs.  Trapper  kisses  her.) 

Tell  the  coachman  to  wait. — ( Galling  off.) — Will  you  take  an 

airing  this  morning  in  the  park,  Ma  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Thank  you  dear,  I  will— you  must  allow  me  a  short 
time  to  dress. — (Calling.) — Gibbs  !  bless  me,  who  am  I  calling  ? 

I  have  been  so  used  to  that  man’s  name,  that  I  lorget  he  has 
left  us. 

Isid.  He  lives  with  Mr.  Sudden,  I  believe.  I  congratulate 
you,  my  dear  Ma,  on  your  triumph  over  that  wretched  old 
man. 

Mrs.  T.  Thank  you,  love. — George! — (Calling.) 

Enter  George,  l.  h. 

Mrs.  T.  Should  Mr.  Jabber  call  before  I  go  out,  I  am  at 
home,  but  to  no  one  else.  [ Exit  George,  l.  h. 

Isid.  ( Seeing  Matilda.) — A  stranger,  I  presume. 

T/rs.  T.  No,  my  dear  child,  ’tis  a  person  too  well  known 

to  us. 

Isid.  (Crossing  to  her.) — Why,  Til !  is  this  you  ?  what  in 
the  name  of  wonder  has  induced  the  woman  to  come  out  this 
fright  ? 

Mrs.  T.  For  the  best  of  all  reasons — she  has  no  change 
of  dress. 

Isid.  How  distressing!  — Send  some  one  to  my  house — and 
T  will  look  out  a  few  things  for  you.  \  ou  must  not  be  seen 
this  figure — what  would  Arlington  think  ? 

Mrs  T.  Why  don't  you  speak,  madam?  why  don’t  you 
thank  your  sister  for  her  extreme  kindness  ? 
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.Mat.  It  is  time  enough  to  thank  people  for  favours,  when 
they  have  been  accepted. 

Mrs‘  T •  Proud  and  insolent  too  ;  I  thought  that  this  would 
be  the  end  of  your  dawdling  over  paltry  nicknacs  and  non¬ 


sense — and  where  may  you  reside,  madam  ? 

Mai.  In  a  second-floor,  in  Poland  Street. 

Isid-  0h>  Ma!  you  must  come  to  Park  Lane,  and  look  at 
my  drawing  room  this  morning— our  upholsterer’s  bill  for  that 

apartment  alone,  is  five  hundred  pounds.  Every  thing  is  so 
splendid. 

Mrs.  T.  Dear  child,  I  will.  If  your  taste  has  been  consul¬ 
ted,  there  can  be  nothing  to  wish  for. 

Mat.  (Rising.) — If  you  will  not  assist  me  I  must  walk  to 
Kensington  ;  my  husband  has  a  little  money  owing  him  there 
— and  he  says  if  I  teaze  I  shall  get  it. 


Mrs.  T.  Walk  to  Kensington. 

© 

Isid-  0h>  Ma  !  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  have  come  out 
this  morning  in  a  new  carriage.— Such  an  elegant  one. 
Arlington  says  it  is  to  be  three  hundred. 


Mrs.  T.  Indeed !  sweet  love — you  now  see  that  I  advised 
you  for  the  best;  and  when  you  look  at  your  splendid  house, 
\our  carriage,  and  your  servants,  I  hope  you  always  exclaim. 

I  have  to  tbank  my  poor  mother  for  these. ’’  But  to  turn 
trom  you  and  look  upon  that  wretched  picture,  is  a  sad  alloy  to 

my  happiness. — ( Taking  out  a  purse.) — There,  child,  ’tisall  I 
can  afford  you  — ( Giving  money.) 


Mat.  (Sobbing.) — Thank  you,  mother,  thank  you  kindly. 
Mrs.  7.  (Sobbing.)— You  are  my  daughter — my  child— I 
—I  cannot  see  you  want,  but  pray  get  a  better  bonnet. 

Uicl.  Bless  me,  I’ve  left  my  reticule  in  the  carriage,  and  my 
purse  is  in  it — George  ! 


Enter  George,  l.  h. 

George.  Mr.  Jabber.  [£»(  George,  l.  h. 

Mrs'  T-  Mr'  Jabber !  you  must  not  be  seen.  Til _ were  it 
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known  that  one  of  my  girls  had  so  sacrificed  herself,  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  Celeste  might  be  rained — and  she  has  now  some  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities,  in  spite  of  her  album  and  autographs. 
Go  into  the  kitchen,  and  out  by  the  area  gate — keep  your  veil 
down — be  quick,  be  quick,  I  hear  Mr.  Jabber  on  the  stairs. 

(She  hurries  Matilda  off,  r.  h.) 

Enter  Jabber,  l.  h. 

Mrs .  T.  Ah,  my  dear  J.,  I’m  so  delighted  to  see  you  ;  allow 
me  to  introduce  Mrs.  Arlington — my  married  daughter  ( Intro¬ 
ducing  IsiDORA.) 

Jab.  How  d’ye  do,  Mrs.  A.  ?  Permit  me  to  wish  you  joy,  and 
to  express  the  disappointment  I  experienced  in  not  being  invited 
to  your  splendid  wedding  festivities  ;  for  on  that  day  my  whistl¬ 
ing  G  flat  was  in  excellent  tone,  and  my  chin  quite  recovered 
from  the  bruises  it  had  received  in  my  practice  of  the  Mentum 
music— though,  had  I  received  a  card,  my  previous  engage¬ 
ments  with  Lord  Domino  and  Sir  Thomas  Fitznoodle,  would 
have  prevented  my  attendance. — ( Crosses  to  c.) — Mrs  T.,  I 
am  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  decision  in  your  favour— two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  damages,  eh?  Mr.  Sudden  has  been  rightly 

served _ no  man  should  be  allowed  to  wound  female  feelings 

with  impunity — the  old  idiot  has  but  met  with  his  deserts. 

Enter  George,  l.  h.  (with  two  notes.) 

George.  A  note  for  Mrs.  Arlington  ;  it  has  arrived  in  great 
haste  from  Park-lane. 

Isid.  For  Mrs.  Arlington — that’s  me.— (She  takes  the  letter) 

George.  This  is  for  you,  Madam — (to  Mrs.  T .) — It  was  left 
in  the  care  of  the  housemaid — with  a  request  not  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  till  this  afternoon. 

Isid.  ( Opening  her  letter.)  ’Tis  from  Arlington. 

Mrs,  T.  (Opening  her  letter.)  ’Tis  Celeste’s  hand. 

Isid.  Oh  !  ( Shrieks ,  and  reads  in  amazement.) 

Mrs.  T.  (Reading.)  What  is  this? 
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Isid‘  0h!  mother!  mother  (Staggering  to  a  chair)— Assist 
6 — I  am  fainting  : 

Mrs.  T.  (Dropping  her  note.)  Mr.  Jabber,  support  me— I 
shall  die — ( Staggers  to  a  chair.) 

Isid.  Mr.  Jabber  !  (Drops  her  note.) 

Mrs.  T.  Mr.  Jabber ! 

Jabber  in  amazement  runs  from  one  to  the  other. 

Isid.  My  carriage  !  George!  Ring  the  bell  ! 

Mrs.  T.  Oh,  Isidora,  are  you,  too,  surnrized  at  this? 

Isid.  Yes,  ma. 

Jah,  (Calling  and  ringing  a  hell.)  George!  George!  Harts¬ 
horn!  Water! 


Enter  George,  l.  h. 

hid.  My  carriage!  my  carriage !  to  Park  Lane,  instantly! 
— (Rushes  out  l.  h.) 

Mrs.  T.  Follow  me,  George— summon  all  the  servants— 
Isidora !  Isidora!  Mrs.  Arlington,  stay  for  me,  stay  ! 

[Exit  calling ,  and  followed  by  George,  l.  h. 

Jab.  (Jabber  alone  and  in  great  amazement.) — How  very 
singular!  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  these  sudden  emo- 
Hons  ?  I  have  never  felt  so  petrified  since  I  cracked  my  French 
horn  p  in  the  presence  of  the  African  ambassador.  They  have 

dropped  their  notes— a  peep  at  them  may  elucidate _ (  Takes 

them  up ;  reads  the  one  brought  for  Isidora, )_«  For  Mrs 
Arlington  in  haste.  Dear  Izzy,  the  mask  is  off,  the  house, 
the  carriage,  and  the  servants  with  which  you  have  been 
deceived,  are  the  property  of  another;  1  imagined  that  you 
possessed  a  fortune,  but  have  been  disappointed.  Yours,  Fitz- 
u=h  Ailington.  1 .  S.  I  am  now  in  Newgate  on  a  charge  of 
swindling.”  The  dashing  Mr.  Arlington  in  Newgate!  I 
must  obtain  the  particulars,  and  retail  them  at  the  six  parties 
lat  I  am  invited  to  this  evening.  Now  for  the  other-Oh  - 
this  ,s  from  Celeste,  the  album  and  autograph  lady._(/?e(lrf5.) 
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— “  Dear  ma,  you  so  teazed  me  to  get  a  husband,  that  1  have 
gone  off  with  our  late  footman,  Gibbs.  We  were  married  this 
morning.  Your  dutiful  daughter,  Celeste  Gibbs.  P.  S.  The 
clergyman  gave  me  his  autograph.*’ 

Delightful!  beautiful!  How  gratified  I  am.  I  must  take 
care  of  these  billets — with  what  effect  I  can  produce  them  at 
the  Hobsons  this  evening;  my  friends  will  be  so  pleased  they 
will  hug  me  to  death. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Trapper,  l.  h.  pale  and  in  disorder;  Jabber 
hastily  conceals  the  notes  in  his  coat  pocket. 

Mrs.  T.  That  all  my  care — all  my  anxiety  should  have  this 
wretched  end.  Izzy,  poor  gi,rl>  has  been  deceived — Til.  has 
been  thoughtless, — has  united  herself  to  a  beggar;  and,  to 
crown  all,  Celeste  has  disgraced  herself  and  all  belonging  to 
her.  Gibbs,  a  footman,  the  husband  of  a  child  of  mine  !  Oh 
I  shall  go  mad. 

Jab.  I  pity  you,  Mrs.  T.  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Mrs.  T.  Where  is  her  note  ?  I’m  certain  that  I  dropp’d  it 
here,  I  would  not  have  its  contents  known  for  worlds.  Mr. 
Jabber,  have  you  taken  up  a  note? 

Jab.  I!  Lord  bless  you  ma’am,  who  takes  up  notes  now? 

Mrs.  T.  I  am  convinced  I  left  it  here  ;  Mr.  Jabber,  you 
must  have  seen  it. 

Jab.  Mrs.  T.,  do  you  doubt  my  word  ? 

Mrs.  T.  I  do,  Sir. 

Jab.  Then  you  hurt  my  feelings  ;  Good  morning,  Madam — 
I  am  overcome  by  the  shock. — {In  taking  his  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket,  the  two  notes  fall  on  the  ground,  Mrs.  Trapper  in¬ 
stantly  picks  them  up.) 

Mrs.  T.  Mr.  Jabber ! 

Jab.  Bless  me,  where  could  they  come  from  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Quit  my  house,  Sir;  quit  my  house!  You  see  be- 
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fore  you  a  deceived  and  distracted  woman,  and  one  that  may 
do  you  a  mischief — ( He  is  going ) — Stay,  Sir,  listen — ( seizing 
him.)— I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you  have  been  Mr.  Sud¬ 
den  s  ill  adviser,  and  the  go-between  ;  I  have  no  doubt  *twas 
through  your  means  that  Gibbs  was  hired  by  him  when  dis,- 
missed  my  service,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  evidence  that 
might  have  injured  my  cause,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  you 
have  had  some  hand  in  promoting  Celeste’s  disgrace — Villain  ! 

Jab.  Mrs.  T - 

.Mrs  7.  Tell  me,  sir,  where  is  my  daughter  ? 

Jab.  My  dear  Mrs.  T.,  I  am  not  Mr.  Gibbs. 

Mrs.  7.  1  will  go  to  Mr.  Sudden  —  he  must  know — nay,  he 
shall  know  where  the  wretched  couple  have  concealed  them¬ 
selves.  Come,  sir,  come  with  me. — (Crosses  to  l.  h.) 

Jab.  My  dear  Mrs.  T.  don  t  be  so  violent — I’m  your  friend 

your  faithfnl  friend— and  to  prove  it  I  will  give  vou  some 
important  information. 

Mrs.  T.  Of  whom  ? 

Jab.  Mr.  Sudden. — He  intends  leaving  England  to-night 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  damages. 

Mrs.  T.  Are  you  speaking  the  truth,  sir  ? 

Jab.  Upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  of  talent,  in  this  in¬ 
stance  I  am. 

Mrs.  T.  Then  a  judge's  warrant  shall  issue  for  his  apprehen¬ 
sion.  Come  with  me,  sir,  to  mv  lawyer’s;  you  are  the  evidence 
of  his  intention  and  must  not  leave  me.  Come  to  my  lawyer’s, 
then  to  the  wretch’s  house,  and  if  he  refuses  to  tell  me  where 
my  unhappy  child  has  fled,  Til  kill  him  before  your  eyes— 
Come,  sir,  come. 

[Exit,  dragging  off  Jabber  in  great  alarm ,  l.  h. 
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SCENE  III. 

/ 

An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Sudden  s. 

On  the  R.  h,  s.  e.  is  an  open  door ,  the  key  of  which  is  in  the  lock  , 
at  the  back  is  a  pair  of  folding  doors ,  which  are  closed.  rl  ables , 
chairs ,  fyc.  on  which  are  boxes  and  trunks.  Sudden  dis¬ 
covered  packing  up,  assisted  by  Mary  and  Jessy. 

Sud.  (Cording  a  trunk.) — That  will  do.  Jessy,  tie  my  linen 
up  in  handkerchiefs.  No  don't— second  thoughts— it  will  be 

rumpled — put  it  in  the  hair  trunk.  Mary,  pack  up  every 
thing  that  may  be  useful ;  I  may  never  return  again. 

Mary.  Do  you  intend  leaving  town  to-night  ? 

Sud.  Positively  to-night. 

Mary.  And  am  I  to  go  with  you? 

Sud.  Certainly. 

Mary.  Where,  sir  ? 

Sud.  To  Africa— through  India. 

Mary.  Africa  ! 

Sud.  You  may  look  astonished,  but  I  am  resolved  to  go 
you  shall  marry  a  black  prince — 'tis  just  the  country  foi  a 

woman _ full  of  husbands  and  ostrich  feathers.  Jessy,  if  any 

one  calls  I’m  not  at  home,  except  to  the  gentleman  who  is  to 
take  possession  of  the  house  this  evening. 

Mary.  You  surely  will  not  break  your  promise  to  Cecil — 

vou  were  to  give  him  an  interview. 

Sud.  True,  I  had  forgot,  he  may  be  admitted;  I’ll  hear 
what  he  has  to  say — but  you  shall  not  marry  him — on  that  point 

I’m  fixed _ Jessy,  Mr.  Hudson  will  find  his  own  plate— let 

mine  be  packed  in  the  large  chest,  and  tell  the  porters  to 
bring  it  to  this  house— run  and  see  it  done  at  once — no  don't 

_ tell  the  woman  who  has  the  care  of  the  house  to  do  it,  1  can’t 

spare  you,  then  send  for  a  porter. 

Jessy.  Yes,  Sir. — (A  double  knock  heard  at  l.  h.) 

E 
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,  Hark !  there's  a  knock - look  through  the  keyhole 

7  Seewh0,t  »— (W  runs  off  H.)  If  Mrs.  Trapper 
should  suspect  that  I  am  about  to  leave  England  I  may  be 
arrested.  J 

Re-enter  Jessy  l.  h. 

Jessy.  It  is  Mr.  Cecil,  Sir. 

Sud  Let  him  come  in-then  lock  the  door,  and  put  the 
chain  up.  r 

Jessy.  Yes,  Sir.  r  „  T 

«  ,  ,  [Exit  Jessy  l.  h. 

.barf.  Rather  than  pay  those  damages  I'll  consent  to  be 
hunted  to  death. 

Enter  Cecil,  l.  h. 

Sud.  Oh,  you  are  the  person  that  has  so  long  wished  to  see 

me  ? 

Cecil.  I  am,  sir. 

.  Sud.  Take  a  seat-don't  leave  the  room.  Mary,  you  are 

interested  m  the  conversation.  Don’t  leave  the  room— stop- 

go— you  must— second  thoughts,  there  is  a  point  of  delicacy 

to  be  observed  go.  (Exit  Mary,  r.  h.)_Now,  sir,  what  have 
you  to  say  ? 

Cecil.  In  one  word  — — — 

Sud.  Well  ? 

Cecil.  I  am  about  to  leave  England  for  an  appointment  in 

"  whlch  ln  a  few  j’eai's  may  place  me  in  affluence _ 

Sud.  And  you  expect  a  young  lady  to  wait  a  few  years 
«  n  s  you  aie  getting  placed  m  affluence  in  India?  Ha'  ha' 
ha!  are  you  aware  of  the  climate,  sir  ?  A  pretty  husband  you 
Will  make  m  a  few  years;  your  hair  grey,  your  liver  missing, 
and  the  first  January  day  in  England  will  send  you  to  your 
ancestors  I  speak  from  experience,  sir;  a  brother  of  mine 

<  ted  in  India  some  years  ago,  and  I  am  aware,  Mr _ VOur 

name,  sir - 

Cecil.  Cecil  Oxford. 

Sud.  What?  Oxford!  Mary  called  you  Cecil. 
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Cecil.  ,rTis  my  Christian  name,  sir,  by  which  alone  she  knows 
me  ;  I  had  a  motive  for  its  concealment,  bat  now - 

Sud.  Silence,  sir  ;  what  was  your  father? 

Cecil.  A  merchant,  at  Poonah. 

Sud.  Whose  estate  was  swept  away  by  a  hurricane  ? 

Cecil.  Yes,  sir. 

Sud.  He  left  a  boy,  and  a  widow  ? 

Cecil.  He  did,  sir. 

Sud.  She  quitted  India  shortly  after  his  death  to  seek  her 
husband’s  brother,  but  in  vain  ? 

Cecil.  She  did,  sir. 

Sud.  I  am  he. 

Cecil.  You  ! 

Sud.  I  am  Oxford,  John  Oxford — a  relation,  whose  name 
was  Sudden,  bequeathed  me  his  property,  provided  that  I  took 
the  name.  You  are  my  nephew. 

Cecil.  My  uncle  — — 

Sud.  Silence — Mary,  Mary — all  owing  to  my  second 
thoughts — had  they  not  prompted  me  to  grant  you  an  inter¬ 
view,  we  might  have  missed  each  other  for  ever.  Mary  ! — 
( Calling. ) 

Cecil.  Allow  me  to  express - — 

Sud.  Nothing — speak,  is  your  mother  living  ? 

Cecil.  Yes,  sir. 

Sud.  You  shaVt  marry  Mary — yes,  on  second  thoughts,  you 
shall,  and  we'll  all  go  to  India  together — instantly — to-night. 

Enter  Mary,  r.  h. 

Sud.  Mary,  give  me  your  hand.  Here  is  your  husband,  take 
him,  love  him — love  him,  and  bless  my  second  thoughts.  Not 

a  word. — (A  loud  knocking  heard ,  l.  h.) — Hush !  don’t  stir _ 

don’t  speak — who  is  it  ? 

Enter  Jessy,  l.  h. 

Jessy.  I  peep’d  through  the  key-hole  and  could  see  nothiug 
but  a  large  chest. 
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Sud.  Tis  my  plate — how  dare  the  porters  come  with  a 
double  knock?  let  them  bring  it  in  here.— (Exit  Jessy,  l.  h.) 
You  want  to  give  vent  to  a  few  little  transports— I  know  you 
do— I  am  a  check  upon  you— I’ll  leave  you  together — no  I 
won’t,  you  shall  leave  me— here,  step  into  this  room —{opening 
the  folding  doors)— go  along,  quick— quick— and  as  soon  as 
your  raptures  have  subsided,  you  must  prepare  for  your  journey; 
S°-  {He  pushes  them  into  the  room  at  the  back  and  shuts  the 
door;  Mrs.  Trapper  heard  without ,  l.  h.) 

Mis.  r.  I  will  entei  he  shall  not  be  denied-— where  is  the 
villain  ? 

Sud.  Horror !  ’tis  Mrs.  Trapper  come  to  demand  the  da¬ 
mages,  perhaps;  or  to  forego  her  claim,  provided  that  I  still 
keep  my  promise— but  I  won’t— I’ll  conceal  myself. 


Enter  Jessy  in  alarm ,  l.  h. 


Jessy.  Oh,  Sir,  as  I  opened  the  door  for  the  porters  with 
the  chest,  Mrs.  Trapper  rushed  in  and  demanded  to  see  you— 
she  will  take  no  denial,  and  is  searching  the  house  for  you. 

Sud.  What  will  become  of  me?  She  has  heard  that  I 
intend  evading  the  verdict,  and  has  called  to  assassinate  me 
- Ha  !  who’s  that  at  the  door  ? 

Jessy.  The  porters  with  the  chest. 

Sud.  Let  them  bring  it  in— quick,  quick.— (Jessy  beckons  in 
two  Porters  carry  big  a  large  iron  bound  chest  l.  h.  d.  l. 
That  will  do  pay  the  men,  Jessy — see  them  out,  and  lock 
me  in.  ( Exit  porters  l.  h.) — Lock  me  in,  Jessy,  and  tell 
that  terrible  woman  that  I  have  thrown  myself  out  of  the  third 


floor  window. 

Jessy.  \  es,  Sir. — (Jessy  is  going  out  l.  h.  it. 
Mrs.  Trapper  appears ;  Jessy  runs  off  in  alarm 
looks  at  Mrs.  T.  in  terror. ) 


E.  when 

Sudden 


Mrs.  T.  But  the  terrible  woman  will  not  believe  it,  sir. 

^  Sud.  I'm  ruined— I’m  as  good  as  poisoned  with  sanga.ee 

I'm  dead — call  an  inquest. 
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Mrs.  T.  I  wish  for  information - 

Sud.  (Aside.) — Relative  to  your  damages,  of  course;  you 
will  never  get  them  from  me,  madam. 

Mrs.  T.  It  is  as  I  suspected,  a  flight  has  been  planned  by 
you,  but  I  will  not  quit  you,  sir,  till  I  am  satisfied. 

Sud.  (Aside.) — What  will  become  of  me  ?  I’ll  push  her 
into  a  closet,  lock  her  up,  and  run  for  it. 

Mrs.  T.  Where  is  my  daughter,  sir  ? 

Sud.  Your  daughter? 

Mrs.  T.  This  affected  ignorance  cannot  serve  you — through 
your  means  my  daughter  Celeste  has  married  Gibbs. 

Sud.  Gibbs!  I  am  glad  of  it — ha  !  ha!  ha!  this  then  is  the 
cause  of  the  fellow’s  absence. 

Mrs.  T.  But  the  marriage  shall  be  annulled — so  tell  me, 
sir,  where  is  the  wretched  girl  ? 

Sud.  I - 

Mrs.  T.  Answer  my  question,  sir ;  answer  or — — 

Sud.  You  really  must  not  make  this  disturbance  here, 
madam — quit  my  house,  I  know  nothing  of  your  daughter. 

Mrs.  T.  ’Tis  a  falsehood,  and  I  shall  not  leave  you  till  you 
inform  me — I’ll  follow  you  through  the  world — I’ll  be  your 
shadow. 

Sud.  My  shadow !  Don’t,  I  beg,  consider  the  discrepan¬ 
cy — 

Mrs.  T.  This  is  no  time  for  jesting,  sir. 

Sud.  (Aside.) — Nothing  but  a  ruse  can  save  me.  Step 
into  my  study,  madam;  we  shall  be  less  interrupted  there, 
any  information  that  I  can  give,  you  may  expect.  This  way, 
madam — (Opening  the  door  r.  h.) — if  you  please — oh,  Jessy! 
Jessy  ! — (Calling.) — Step  in,  madam,  step  in,  I’ll  follow  you. 
(Mbs.  Trapper  stands  near  the  door.  r.  h.  Sudden  watches  her 
slyly,  thrusts  her  in,  and  locks  the  door.) — Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  I  have 
her  under  lock  and  key — now  I'm  at  liberty,  and  the  world  is 
all  before  me.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
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Jhs.  T.  ( Rattling  the  door.) — Mr.  Sudden,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this,  sir  ? 

Sud.  That  I  have  got  lid  of  my  shadow — that  you  will  not 
he  able  to  escape  from  that  room  for  an  hour,  by  which  time  I 
shall  be  on  my  way  to  India.— (He  runs  to  the  back  and  opens 
the  folding  doors.)  Cecil !  Nephew!  Mary,  are  you  ready? 

Re-enter  Cecil  and  Mary. 

>W.  Hush!  not  a  word;  we  must  fly  instantly.  Jessy,  call 
a  hackney  coach  for  my  luggage— we  shall  only  stop  at  a 
"lends  on  the  way,  to  whom  I  shall  trust  the  management  of 
my  affairs  ;  and  then  for  the  delights  of  liberty  ;  of  freedom  ! 

Mrs.  T.  {Within.) — Help!  help! 

Cecil.  Who  is  that  ? 

Sad.  I’ll  tell  you  when  we’re  outside  the  house.  Come 
come.— -(Sudden  takes  the  arms  of  Mary  and  Cecil,  and  is 
hurrying  them  off,  L.  h.,  when  the  lid  of  the  chest  opens ,  « 
Ratliff  springs  out  and  collars  Sudden.) 

Bailiff.  You  are  my  prisoner,  sir. 

Sud.  Eh! 


Bail.  By  virtue  of  a  judge's  wrrrant. 
Sud.  How  came  you  in  here  t 


Bail.  The  porters  who  were  bringing  your  chest  here,  are 

trie, ids  of  mine-your  plate  was  taken  out,  and  I  was  put  in 
Come,  sir, 

Sud"  Cecil’  let  us  knock  »‘is  fellow  down,  here  are  two  to 
one.-ty  knocking  heard  l.  u.)_Take  your  hand  from  me 
sir.  •  ’ 


Bail.  You  had  better  so  ouieflv  sir  •  T'vo  *i 

®  4uieuJ,  slr  »  1  ve  three  men  outside. 


Enter  Jessy,  l.  h. 


Jessy.  Mr.  Hudson,  sir. 

Sud.  I’ll  go  to  him,  instantly— no 
— ask  him  in  here. 

Jessy.  This  way,  sir. 


— second  thoughts,  I  can’t 
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Enter  Mr.  Hudson,  l.  h.  another  Bailiff  following. 

Snd.  Mr  Hudson,  take  a  seat;  Is  that  gentleman  your 
friend  ? 

Mr.  H.  No,  sir. 

Bail.  He’s  my  follower ;  Richards,  unlock  that  room  door  ; — 
{pointing  to  door  r.  h.) — you  will  find  the  key  in  the  lock. — 

(  One  of  the  Bailiffs  crosses  to  the  door  r.  h.) 

Sud.  I'm  a  sacrificed  innocent,  immolated  on  the  shrine  of 
cunning — I’m  goingto  prison,  Mr.  Hudson;  you  must  call  and 
see  me — I’ll  take  your  deposit  for  the  house  presently,  it  will 
be  very  acceptable,  I  assure  you. — {Then.  h.  door  by  this  time  is 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Trapper  walks  out.) 

Mrs.  T.  Do  not  think  to  defraud  me  of  my  right,  sir ;  il 
there  be  law  in  the  land  you  shall  pay  it  to  the  uttermost 
farthing! — ( Seeing  Hudson.^ — Ha  ! — ( Shrieking ) 

Mr.  Hud.  (In  amazement ) — Sarah! 

Mrs.  T.  Hudson  ! 

Mr.  Hud.  My  wife  ! 

Mrs.  T.  Husband  ! — (Mrs  Trapper  falls  in  a  chair  fainting  , 
Hudson  crosses  to  her;  Sudden  looks  astonished  and  delighted.) 

Sud.  Husband!  husband! — hush !  they  are  going  to  speak 
— -not  a  word,  not  a  word. 

Mrs.  T.  (Recovering.) — They  told  me  that  you  were  dead. 
Sud.  They  told  me  so,  and  that  you  had  been  poisoned  with 
sangaree. 

Mr.  Hud.  Your  temper,  Sarah,  drove  me  from  my  home—  ■ 
I  left  you  in  America — changed  my  name,  and  travelled  a 
thousand  miles  away-— fortune  favoured  me — the  thoughts  of 
my  children  hung  about  my  heart,  and  I  returned  to  seek  you, 
but  found  that  you  had  left  the  United  States  for  England, 
supposing  me  to  be  dead — I  came  to  this  country  in  search  of 
vou,  I  have  found  you,  and  I  now  trust  we  shall,  in  future,  be 
wiser  and  happier. — {Embracing  Mrs.  Trapper.) 

Sud.  (Dancing) — Tol,  lol,  lol,  See.  &c. — {To  the  Bailiffs.) 
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—Get  out— get  out. — ( Drives  them  off.)— Ha!  ha!  ha!  I 
knew  mv  second  thoughts  were  my  best  friends — they  are  the 
best  the  very  best — they  prevented  my  marrying  you,  Mrs. 
Trapper  they  led  me  to  comply  with  your  request  for  an  in¬ 
terview,  Cecil  Mary  and  I  then  discovered  my  nephew.  I 
was,  this  morning,  going  to  pay  the  two  thousand  ponnds 
damages  at  once — on  second  thoughts  1  would  not,  and  I  have 
saved  my  money.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  who  will,  after  this,  deny 
that  second  thoughts  are  not  the  best.— (Jabber  heard  without , 

L.  H  ) 

Jab.  This  way,  Mrs.  Gibbs ;  this  way. 

Mrs.  T.  (Starting  up.) — ’Tis  my  daughter  ! 

Enter  Jabber,  leading  on  Celeste,  l.  h. 

Jab.  Oh  !  Mrs.  T.,  here  you  are — I  have  discovered  your 
daughter,  and  have  prevailed  upon  her  to  come  here  and  beg 
forgiveness. 

Mrs.  T.  Never  will  I  grant  it,  till  the  wretched  marriage  is 
annulled. 

Mr.  Hud.  Is  this  Celeste?  my  child! 

Celeste.  ( Running  to  Atm.)— Father. — (Isidora  heard  with¬ 
out ,  l.  h.)  * 

Isid.  Mother!  mother! 

Mrs.  T.  Isidora  ! 

Enter  Isidora,  hastily  followed  by  Matilda,  l.  h.  f.  e. 

Isid.  Oh,  mother !  my  sister  and  I  have  been  seeking  you 
every  where.  Can  you  be  my  friend  ?  Five  hundred  pounds, 
instantly  paid,  will  save  Arlington  from  infamy,  and  release 
him  from  Newgate. 

Sud.  From  Newgate  ! 

Jab.  He  is  there — swindling — hush  ! 

Sud.  My  second  thoughts  again  .—(Rubbing  his  hands  with 
glee.)— You  know,  Mary,  they  prevented  my  continuing  to 
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annoy  you  respecting'  that  Arlington.  Excellent  second 
thoughts. 

Mrs.  T.  {To  Isidora.) — Ask  it  not  of  me— here  is  your 
father. — (Pointing  to  Hudson.^ 

Isid.  ) 

„  c  Father ! 

Mat.  5 

Hud.  My  children  \— {They  fall  at  his  feet.) 

Sud.  A  delightful  family  picture.  How  happy  I  am  to  see 
them  all  together,  and  that  I  am  not  included  in  the  groupe. 

Jab.  How  is  this  ? 

Sud.  Don’t  you  see  ?— Either  you,  or  your  friend,  the 
member  of  congress,  have  greatly  slandered  Mrs  Trapper , 
and  I  begin  to  suspect  that  you  are  one  of  those  pests  of 
society,  who  only  obtain  countenance  by  its  depraved  appetite 
for  calumny  and  paltry  mummery.  However,  as  every  thing 
has  chanced  for  the  best,  let  there  be  a  general  forgiveness. 
Mr.  Hudson,  there  are  your  daughters  ;  and  to  my  great  delight 
—there  stands  your  wife;  you  say  that  you  are  rich— five 
hundred  pounds  will  restore  happiness  to  this  poor  woman 
{pointing  to  Isidora) — give  it  freely,  and  like  a  father — a  little 
forbearance  and  generosity  will,  no  doubt,  bring  comfort  to 
tUe  others — if  so,  they  shall  neither  want  my  assistance  nor 
my  money,  if  they  will  accept  it.  As  to  you,  my  nephew— no 
going  to  India,  now — you,  and  your  wife  and  mother  shall 
take  care  of  me,  but  always  allowing  me  the  guidance  of  my 
second  thoughts — which  are  the  best.  And  I  hope  that  you 

_ {t0  the  audience ) — will  concur  in  the  same  opinion — should 

your  first  thoughts  induce  you  to  frown  upon  us— pray  reflect— 
pause— and  on  second  thoughts,  do  quite  the  contrary — smile 
—encourage  us,  and  then  I  am  sure  every  one  around  me  will 
not  hesitate  to  allow,  that  the  very  best  of  thoughts  are 
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COSTUME. 


knp;f''7Largejb,Ue  C°at’  briS'“  ">etal  buttons — white  ceded 
kne  breeches,  and  long  Holland  gaiters-low-crowned  black  hat- 

w  e  curled  Hair,  bald  front.  Mr.  Farren,  dress  was  the  facsimile 

...  “  well  known  banker,  on  the  pavd  of  St.  James’s  Street. 

socks  T>0Ured  b°dy  coat~™k™  pantaloons — silk 

socks  pumps — and  crushed  opera  hat. 

Hudson  —Drab  coat-great  coat  with  cape-top  boots. 

Cecil.  Frock  coat — white  trousers. 

The  Bailiffs. — According  to  custom. 

Mr's.  Trapper. — Silk  dress  and  turban. 

si,“'~FirSt  dreSS~White  m0rninS  ^pper.  Second-a 

wh!:tu7„First:rerc:loured  morning  wrapper- 

-  Third— white  satm  pelisse— white  hat- ostrich 
feathers  and  white  Swansdown  Boa. 

Thfrd"  Ar,dirSt  ,lrerame  aS  Celes,ina-  Seeond-Do.  do.- 
Th  rd-An  old  crape  dress,  whh  tawdry  yellow,  one  underneath 

be„,z^rthecrape-oid  shawi-a  bo,,net’  °'d>  la^> 

Jessy.  Housemaid’s  dress. 

Miss  Hawkins . — Coloured  dress. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


Second  Thoughts  is  an  original  comedy.  On  its  first  pro¬ 
duction  the  critics  were  pleased  to  declare  that  some  of  its 
scenes  well  illustrated  the  domestic  manners  of  the  British  ; 
such  was  the  design  of  the  author,  and  which  he  trusts  he  has 
not  failed  to  execute. 

Its  success  at  the  Haymarket  procured  it  admission  on  the 
Drury  Lane  boards,  where  it  was  also  effectively  represented 
with  nearly  the  original  caste. 
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This  Comedy  was  first  produced  on  Saturday  the  4th  August,  1832. 


